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The  dance  was  over;  the  remnants 
of  the  crepe  paper  decorations  hung 
disshevled  from  the  rafters.  Debris 
was  scattered  around  the  dance  floor 
in  asymmetrical  patterns.  On  the 
bandstand  the  musicians  were  pack- 
ing away  their  instruments  while  they 
discussed  what  a  swinging  group  they 
just  played  too.  From  the  reactions 
they  had  received  that  night  they 
could  go  home  with  the  satisfying 
thought  that  their  performance  was 
highly  appreciated.  A  hollow  echo  re- 
sounded through  the  empty  gymnas- 
ium as  a  cymbal  was  inadvertantly 
knocked  from  the  bass  drum,  that  had 
printed  across  the  head,  "The  DAN 
NAPIER  BAND." 

The  ten  band  members  and  the  vo- 
calist filed  out  of  the  gym  past  a  smat- 
tering of  girls,  who  were  waiting  for 
their  escorts  to  fetch  the  cars.  The 
spotlights  from  the  dormitories  across 
the  road  cast  erie  shadows  on  the  walls 
of  the  gym.  The  day  was  over,  but 
the  memory  of  it  still  lives  in  minds 
of  those  who  attended. 

The  day  started  out  quite  innocent- 
ly, but  built  up  to  a  fever  pitch  that 
carried  the  spectators  through  on  a 
flood  of  entertainment.  The  crowd  was 
promised  an  exciting  time  and  they 
weren't  disappointed.  Due  to  advance 
notices,  the  crowd  was  the  largest 
ever  to  attend  a  college  function  be- 
sides A-Day.  It  was  Homecoming  Day, 
but  it  was  like  no  other  Homecoming 
Day  that  preceded  it.  It  was  better. 

The  alumni,  friends,  and  parents  of 
the  students  started  to  file  onto  the 
campus  early  that  morning.  The  park- 
ing lots  and  fields  were  soon  jammed 
with  cars.  The  festivities  were  not  to 
start  until  later  in  the  morning,  but 


A    DREAM 

the  people  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
they  wouldn't  miss  anything.  Then  a 
Greyhound  Scenicruiser  turned  into 
the  main  gate— the  Western  Maryland 
College  football  team  arrived.  Shortly 
after  this  bus  another  rolled  in.  It  was 
the  Juniata  College  cross  country 
squad.  The  antagonists  were  there, 
ready  to  take  on  the  Aggies. 

At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  crowd  gathered  about  the  new 
dormitories  and  the  names  Barnes 
Hall  were  introduced  on  campus  as 
permanent  fixtures.  The  people  milled 
through  the  dormitories  and  marveled 
at  their  modernity  of  ease  and  con- 
venience. The  buildings  stand  as  a 
monument  to  progress  on  our  cam- 
pus. 

The  crowd  edged  its  way  to  the  gym 
where  the  representatives  of  the  var- 
ious clubs  performed  their  skits  to  the 
approval  of  the  people.  The  displays 
showed  the  usual  originality,  but,  of 
course,  there  was  one  display  that 
stood  out  above  the  rest.  The  second 
annual  Homecoming  award  was  pre- 
sented. 

Shortly  after  lunch  a  string  of  Cen- 
tral Bucks'  school  buses  eased  then- 
way  onto  campus,  and  soon  the  strains 
of  music  filled  the  ear.  The  Central 
Bucks  High  School  Band  was  playing 
before  an  ever  growing  throng  at 
Alumni  Field.  The  large  CBHS  Band 
was  supplemented  by  the  Aggie  Band. 
The  feeling  of  tenseness  grew  as  the 
Aggie  and  Western  Maryland  teams 
took  the  field  for  a  brief  workout. 

By  this  time  the  stands  were  filled 
to  the  utmost  and  the  ever  growing 
crowd  surged  about  looking  for  better 
vantage  points.  Most  people  didn't 
notice  the  teams  leave  the  field  for  a 


brief  respite,  for  they  returned  almost 
as  quickly  as  they  left.  The  officials 
in  their  black  and  white  striped  uni- 
forms, made  their  appearance  as  the 
crowd  edged  forward  in  the  appre- 
hension of  the  start  of  the  game.  Hav- 
ing gone  through  the  usual  pre-game 
ceremonies  the  two  teams  lined  up  and 
for  an  hour  took  turns  at  showing  each 
others  strategy.  Joe  Kapusnak,  as 
usual,  kept  the  fans  abreast  of  the  go- 
ings on  in  his  half  serious— half  hum- 
orous maimer. 

At  halftime,  Ross  Koenig,  presi- 
dent of  the  varsity  club  took  over  the 
program  and  presented  awards  to  var- 
ious members  of  the  alumni.  Just  as 
he  finished,  the  harriers,  who  had 
started  their  meet  inconspicuously, 
ran  into  view  and  roared  down  the 
stretch  amid  the  cheers  of  the  fans 
present.  For  a  few  minutes  the  run- 
ners, alone,  and  in  groups,  continued 
to  race  toward  the  finish.  Each  man, 
regardless  of  college  or  place  of  finish, 
was  cheered  in  the  true  tradition  of 
good  sportsmanship. 

The  football  teams  returned  to  the 
field  and  continued  their  head  knock- 
ing. The  Aggies  had  played  their 
hearts  out. 

It  was  getting  on  to  dinner  time. 
The  alumni  was  invited  to  dine  with 
Mr.  Work.  After  dinner  the  people  had 
a  little  chance  to  relax.  The  time  soon 
came,  however,  when  it  was  time  to 
dress  for  the  dance. 

The  dance  started  at  8:30.  Every- 
one had  a  ball.  It  was  well  worth  the 
three  dollars. 

It  seems  I've  been  dreaming  but  it 
could  very  well  happen,  Homecoming 
Day,  Saturday,  October  29,  1960. 
By  Ed.  Stein 


EDITORIAL 


VACATION'S   OVER 

Vacation  is  over.  As  the  hard  grind 
begins,  we  must  direct  our  attenti- 
veness  toward  the  goal  of  productive 
education.  There  is  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  statement  that  an  undeter- 
minable minority  of  the  incoming  stu- 
dent body  will  be  plagued  with  dis- 
turbances of  one  sort  or  another 
which  will  impede  their  learning  in- 
terests and  abilities. 

Feelings  of  insecurity,  inferiority, 
inability,  and  overanxiety,  both  aca- 
demically and  socially,  can  harm  the 
student's  effectiveness.  Those  students 
who  are  over-confident  or  completely 
withdrawn  can  suffer  equivalent  harm. 

In  general,  students  either  organize 
their  academic  and  social  schedules 
so  that  they  are  both  efficient  and 
comprehensive,  academically  and  so- 
cially, or  they  proceed  through  the 
school  year  with  no  idea  what  they're 
going  to  be  doing  an  hour  from  now. 
The  latter  generally  end  up  on  an  ex- 
tended social  tour  (often  culminating 
in  academic  disaster),  or  buried  be- 
neath cumbersome  stacks  of  books. 
(This  may  make  a  4.0  average,  but  it 
doesn't  develop  the  "rounded  man!"). 
We  do  not  wish  here  to  discourage 
academic  indulgence,  but  we  wish  to 
assert  that  one  must  both  study  and 
participate. 

This  college,  like  most  others,  has 
a  program  of  social  activities  designed 
to  provide  a  rounded  campus  environ- 
ment. There  are  clubs,  sports,  dances, 
and  many  other  activities.  How  many 
times  a  week  do  you  participate  in 
these  or  other  social  activities? 

A  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere  by 
every  student,  delineating  the  number 
of  times  he  dates  (or  spends  in  other 
extracurricular  activities)  and  the  num- 
ber of  study  hours  he  will  spend  each 
week.  Of  course,  such  a  schedule  can- 
not be  too  rigid,  but  an  effort  must  be 
made  to  insure  that  one's  activities 
are  well-rounded. 

As  you  know,  we  shall  soon  have  a 
student  union  building  and  coeds  on 
campus.  These  will  add  to  the  scope 
of  social  activities  accordingly.  Re- 
member there  are  two  extremes;  the 
bookworm,  and  the  social  playboy. 
Be  sure  vou  avoid  both  extremes. 


CAMPAIGN   SERIES 

The  current  series  of  campaigns  be- 
tween Vice  President  Nixon  and  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  is  bringing  the  state  of 
the  nation  and  the  objectives  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  people.  Whether  or  not  the 
people  of  the  nation  will  realize  the 
importance  of  these  debates  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Perhaps,  in  a  sense,  these  debates 
will  go  down  in  history  as  being  as 
dramatic  as  the  famous  Lincoln-Doug- 
las series;  this  coming  from  the  point 
that  they  have  become  more  of  a  con- 
test of  great  personalities  than  a  dual 
expression  of  party  politics. 

Nobody  can  deny  the  fact  that  our 
nation  constantly  rests  in  peril  of  see- 
ing the  strangling  cold  war,  between 
the  Free  World  and  the  Communist 
bloc  developing  into  open  catastrophe. 
Cold  War  has  proven  to  be  every  bit 
as  expensive,  both  economically  and 
tension-wise,  as  open  conflict,  but  it 
remains,  none  the  less,  unsolved.  By 
its  very  nature  it  must  certainly  cul- 
minate in  disaster  for  one  of  the  ideo- 
logies involved,  whether  disaster 
should  strike  from  within  or  without. 

The  question,  which  is  most  singu- 
lar in  the  current  campaign,  is  whether 
or  not  we  have  maintained,  and  can 
continue  to  maintain,  our  cold  war 
effort  through  either  of  the  political 
policies  being  offered  for  election.  The 
question  is,  can  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  Com- 
munist blow?  The  answer  is  very  sim- 
ple, we  must  continue  to  fight;  even 
more  important,  we  must  win!  The 
end  is  on  the  record— the  means  must 
be  carefully  and  intelligently  selected. 

Arising  from  this  main  issue  are  all 
the  other  auestions  which  are  directly 
or  indirectly  at  stake. 

Civil  rights— we  have  set  extremely 
high  ideals  on  this  and  all  subjects 
involving  basic  freedoms  for  oursel- 
ves in  this  country.  Yet  some  of  these 
are  extremely  difficult  to  attain,  spe- 
cifically due  to  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man animal.  Can  we  face  the  world, 
and  ask  the  world  to  join  us  in  a  com- 
con  cause  of  democratic  rights,  when 
we  can't  even  assure  some  of  those 
rights  to  our  own  people? 

(Continued  on  page  6) 


SHORT  STORY 

By  John  Mertz 
JUST   ANOTHER   DAY 

The  subway  was  jammed  with  the 
usual  morning  commuter  rush.  All  of 
the  seats  had  long  since  disappeared 
under  a  cover  of  packed  humanity. 
The  aisles  themselves  were  so  choked, 
an  onlooker  might  wonder  how  one 
could  get  through  the  crowd  to  get 
off  the  train  at  his  destination.  It  was 
remarkable  how  so  many  people  could 
be  crowded  into  such  tiny  cubicles 
and  still  maintain  a  mask  of  ignorance 
of  each  other's  presence. 

By  and  large,  the  crowd  in  the  sec- 
ond car  consisted  of  businessmen  and 
women.  Several  men  wore  the  non- 
descript, casual  clothes  of  laborers 
and  factory  workers;  for  the  next  eight 
hours  or  so  their  sole  contact  with  the 
outside  world  would  be  their  battered, 
black  lunch  buckets. 

A  few  grey-flannel  suits,  accompan- 
ied by  shinning  briefcases  identified 
the  touch  of  the  young  executive  set 
in  the  car. 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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THE   GLEANER 


SPORTS    PERSONALITIES 

In  the  class  B  movies  that  we  see  on 
"The  Late  Show";  the  football  hero  is 
invariably  in  scholastic  trouble,  but 
manages  to  up  his  grades  in  time  to 
make  himself  eligible  for  the  team's 
up-and-coming  game  with  their  arch- 
rival, State  U.  Of  course,  he  is  injured 
early  in  the  game  and  in  the  closing 
minutes  his  team  trails  by  a  mere  six 
points.  The  coach,  somewhat  hesitant, 
decides  to  send  him  into  the  game 
with  the  hope  our  star  can  execute 
the  spectacular.  In  the  final  split  sec- 
ond this  "everyone's  ail-American," 
despite  his  crippling  injury,  manages 
to  score  t  he  tying  touchdown  and 
makes  the  extra  point  to  win  the  game. 

If  such  histrionics  are  prerequisites 
of  stardom,  then  DVC's  football  cap- 
tain, Pat  Mihlfried,  is  far  from  a  star. 
However,  Pat  is  a  star,  and  he  has  at- 
tained his  stardom  in  a  far  different 
manner  than  most. 

Pat's  credentials  to  stardom  are  as 
follows: 

The  fine  pair  of  hands  necessary  to 
play  end,  lightning  fast  reflexes,  speed, 
blocking  ability,  tackling  ability, 
strength,  durability,  guts,  determina- 
tion, hustle,  steadiness,  and  the  mind 
to  coordinate  these  assets.  He  has 
achieved  stardom  by  carrying  out  his 
assignments  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
and  without  "showboating." 

His  team  couldn't  have  made  a  bet- 
ter choice  for  its  captain.  Pat's  play 
should  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
all  the  other  members  of  the  team.  He 
is  quick  to  give  advice  and  encourage- 
ment to  his  teammates  as  well  as  a 
pat  on  the  back  for  a  good  play.  His 
positive  mental  attitude  lifts  the  spirit 
of  the  others. 

Pat  started  his  college  career  here 
in  1957,  and  played  his  first  two  sea- 
sons of  football  under  Coach  Pete 
Pihos,  v/ho  gave  him  his  greatest  ac- 
colade. Pihos  said,  "I'd  like  to  have 
ten  more  players  on  my  team  like  Pat." 
Present  headcoach  Bob  Chiodi  has  re- 
iterated this.  He  is  a  coach's  dream 
and  a  players'  player. 

Josenh  (Pat)  Mihlfried,  a  Senior 
Animal  Husbandry  major,  lives  in  sub- 
urban Pittsburgh  and  he  is  an  avid 
Pirate  fan.  He  is  outstanding  in  his 
major,  being  on  the  Dean's  List  and 
a  representative  of  the  college  on  the 
An.  Hus.  judging  team.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Student  Council  and 


president  of  the  Animal  Husbandly 
Club  in  his  Junior  year. 

Pat  has  been  active  in  intramural 
activities.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
sophomore  Championship  Softball 
Team  and  also  an  Intramural  All-star 
basketball  player  last  year.  This  year, 
Pat  is  serving  as  treasurer  of  the  Var- 
sity Club. 

In  all  of  his  activities,  be  it  in  a  club 
or  on  a  team,  Pat  has  made  an  in- 
valuable contribution.  The  GLEAN- 
ER is  proud  to  salute  Pat  Mihlfried. 
By  Ed  Stein 

STUDENT   TO   STUDENT 
RELATIONS 

In  1954,  a  student  tutor  society  was 
inaugurated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  organization  offers  tu- 
toring assistance  to  those  students  who 
are  scholastically  troubled,  and  who 
are  interested  in  improving  them- 
selves. Because  this  assistance  is  of- 
fered free  of  charge,  the  troubled  stu- 
dent will  not  hesitate  in  coming  to  the 
society  as  he  might  if  he  had  to  hire  a 
private  tutor.  As  a  result  he  is  in  most 
cases  helped  before  his  difficulty  be- 
comes overwhelming. 

Each  tutor  is  assigned  to  two  stu- 
dents at  a  time.  From  the  outset,  the 
tutor  really  tries  to  stress  only  the 
material  with  which  the  student  is 
having  difficulty.  At  all  times,  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  student  is  kept  in  mind. 
A  tutor  can  show  the  way,  but  it  is 
up  to  the  student  to  do  the  necessary 
studying. 

(Continued  on  page  7) 


POINTS  OF  VIEW 

By  Mrs.  Coltman 
WEEDING 

Weeding  the  library  shelves  of  old 
books  is  a  thought  provoking  job. 
Weeding,  pruning,  winnowing,  and 
grafting  are  all  good  solid  earthy 
terms.  Freshly-weeded  library  shelves 
are  like  freshly-weeded  rows;  dead 
material  is  pulled,  week  shoots  are 
discarded,  and  the  strong  plants  en- 
dure and  make  seed. 

As  seed  is  stored,  so  are  books.  A 
library  is  the  storehouse  of  enduring 
ideas.  Its  shelves  contain  the  thoughts 
and  convictions  of  great  men. 

Man  grows  more  clever,  wiser  in 
the  ways  of  the  universe,  and  more 
aware  of  his  duties  as  a  world  citizen, 
but  he  cannot  start  from  scratch.  He 
stands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men 
who  have  thought,  dreamed,  and 
worked  before  him. 

Krushchev  and  Castro  are  our  con- 
temporaries, but  tyranny  is  as  old  as 
the  heart  of  man.  Machiavelli  wrote 
a  blue-print  for  tyrants  in  The  Prince 
in  the  16th  century.  Go  back  to  the  4th 
century  B.C.  and  listen  to  Plato  in 
The  Republic;  "The  people  have  al- 
ways some  champion  whom  they  set 
over  them  and  nurse  into  greatness. 
This  and  no  other  is  the  root  from 
which  a  tyrant  springs;  when  he  first 
appears  he  is  a  protector."  Or  hear 
Aristotle  a  few  decades  later;  "Infer- 
iors revolt  in  order  that  they  may  be 
superior.  Such  is  the  state  of  mind 
which  creates  revolutions." 

Thomas  Jefferson  remains  America's 
best  historic  symbol  of  freedom  and 
individualism  as  depicted  when  he 
stated  "I  have  sworn  on  the  altar  of 
God  eternal  hostility  against  every 
form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of 
man." 

Look  hard  at  your  20th  century 
world  and  study  its  technology.  Look 
very  hard,  because  it  is  the  wonderful 
world  in  which  you  live.  But  don't 
forget  the  men  whose  books  stand 
beside  the  brand  new  shiny  ones  with 
the  1960  imprints.  These  men  have 
much  to  tell  us  whether  they  wore  to- 
gas, velvet  doublets,  or  celluloid  col- 
lars. The  man  in  the  grey  flannel  suit 
can  learn  much  from  his  forebearers 
in  their  funny  clothes. 


EASTERN    TENT 
CATERPILLAR 

The  Eastern  Tent  Caterpillar  is  the 
name  applied  to  the  larva  of  a  certain 
type  of  moth.  Its  zoological  classifica- 
tion is:  Phylum,  Arthropoda;  Class, 
Insecta;  Order,  Lepiodoptera;  Fam- 
ily, Lasioapitae;  Genus,  Malacosoma; 
species,  americana.  The  name  tent 
caterpillar  is  very  appropriate.  "Tent" 
is  derived  from  its  practice  of  spinning 
a  web  that  looks  something  like  a  tent. 
The  word  caterpillar  is  a  composite 
of  the  French  word  for  cat,  which  is 
"chat,"  and  the  French  word  "pillar" 
meaning  robber  or  plunderer;  and 
plunder  it  does! 

The  Eastern  Tent  caterpillar  is  often 
confused  with  the  webworm.  The 
webworm  is  seen  in  the  fall.  It  makes 
a  tent  that  is  much  like  the  tent  cat- 
erpillars, but  of  a  much  finer  texture. 
The  webworm  is  also  of  a  different 
zoological  classification. 

The  forest  tent  caterpillar  is  also 
confused  with  the  Eastern  tent  cater- 
pillar. Only  an  observant  eye  can  de- 
tect the  minute  differences  between 
them.  The  most  obvious  difference  is 
that  the  forest  tent  caterpillar  doesn't 
make  a  tent.  Another,  and  perhaps 
greater  difference,  is  that  the  two  cat- 
erpillars are  in  two  different  zoologi- 
cal groups.  Maples  and  oaks  are  ex- 
amples of  the  types  of  trees  that  the 
forest  tent  caterpillar  inhabits. 

The  eastern  tent  caterpillar  is  a  na- 
tive of  North  America.  However,  it  is 
not  common  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

To  meet  the  food  requirements  of  a 
tent  caterpillar,  only  a  common  cherry 
tree  need  be  supplied.  Though  this 
is  his  favorite,  the  caterpillar  will  al- 
most as  readily  feed  on  the  apple  tree. 
If  neither  of  these  is  available  the  tent 
caterpillar  will  either  migrate  to  a  new 
spot  where  there  is  food  which  it  likes, 
or  feed  on  the  less  desirable  shade 
trees  which  might  be  near  by. 

The  winter  is  passed  by  the  species 
in  the  egg  stage.  The  egg  mass  is  gray 
or  dark  brown.  ( Figure  1 )  It  is  about 
one-half  to  one  inch  long  and  encir- 
cles small  twigs,  looking  as  though  a 
bit  of  gum  had  been  wrapped  around 
them  and  varnished.  These  egg  mas- 
ses are  conspicious  in  the  winter  when 
there  are  no  leaves  on  the  cherry  or 
apple  trees.  When  the  infestation  is 


heavy,  dozens  of  them  may  be  seen 
on  a  single  tree. 

Close  examination  of  an  egg  mass 
shows  that,  under  the  shellac-like  coat- 
ing, there  are  as  many  as  two  or  three 
hundred  eggs,  arranged  in  regular 
rows.  (Figure  IB)  There  is  a  protec- 
tive coating  deposited  with  the  eggs 
that  protects  them  through  the  win- 
ter. 

If  an  egg  were  opened  in  the  win- 
ter, the  partly  developed  tent  cater- 
pillar would  be  seen  in  its  complete, 
but  very  fragile,  state.  It  is  packed 
in  the  shell,  in  a  U  shape,  with  it's 
head  and  tail  pointing  outward.  ( Fig- 
ure 1C)  The  egg  itself  is  about  Y»  of 
an  inch  long. 


Figure  #1 


When  spring  arrives  the  warm  sun 
incubates  the  eggs.  Just  about  the 
same  time  the  apple  leaves  unfold, 
the  tiny,  slender  caterpillars  emerge 
for  the  most  destructive  cycle  of  the 
Malacosoma  americana.  (Figure  2) 
Some  take  their  first  meals  from  the 
egg  shells  from  which  they  hatch. 

In  a  very  few  days  they  start  eating 
the  young  fruit  leaves  or  buds.  After 
watching  one  of  these  caterpillars 
steadily  consume  an  apple  tree  leaf, 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  dwellers 
of  one  tent  can  eat  12,000  young 
leaves.  The  caterpillar  usually  rests  on 
the  edge  of  the  leaf,  and  starting  at 
the  top  with  a  quarter  inch  arc,  clamps 
the  leaf  with  it's  mouth:  and  without 
lifting  its  head  it  munches  on  down 
the  quarter  inch  span.  (Figure  5) 
Then  it  lifts  its  head  to  the  top  of  the 


arc,  and  repeats  the  process  without 
pause,  consuming  the  leaf  completely, 
and  leaving  after  each  munching 
swath,  a  clean,  sharp  edge. 

Almost  the  first  instinctive  action 
of  the  larvae  is  to  find  a  suitable 
branch  fork  in  the  host  tree  where  they 
can  combine  their  efforts  and  build 
the  weblike  nest,  which,  because  of 
its  shape  and  color,  is  commonly  cal- 
led the  "tent."  This  tent  is  their  pro- 
tection at  night  from  the  cold  and 
wet  weather.  As  they  grow  larger  they 
enlarge  the  nest  or  even  leave  it  alto- 
gether and  pick  a  branch  they  like 
better. 

There  is  but  one  brood  a  year  and 
these  spring  tents  are  the  only  tents 
of  this  species.  Tents  seen  in  mid- 
summer or  later  are  caused  by  the 
fall  webworm. 

As  the  caterpillars  crawl  out  to  feed, 
they  leave  a  silken  trail  behind  them 
which  may  connect  several  nests 
throughout  the  tree.  This  silken  thread 
helps  them  find  their  way  home.  They 
usually  travel  one  behind  the  other, 
in  follow-the-leader  fashion,  each  one 
spinning  a  single  thread.  As  they  move 
along  a  twig  they  "paint"  a  white 
trail  that  marks  the  way  to  the  dining 
area. 
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The  tent  caterpillar,  fortunately,  has 
many  enemies.  Birds  and  other  in- 
sects destroy  enough  caterpillars  to 
maintain  the  natural  balance  of  life. 
One  of  its  worst  enemies  is  the  Fiery 
Hunter,  a  large  ground  beetle  with  a 
huge  appetite  for  tent  caterpillars. 
Once  it  grabs  its  victim,  it  chews 
steadily,  and,  within  a  few  minutes, 
only  the  hairy  skeleton  remains.  On 
dark  days,  and  at  night,  the  beetle 
feasts  on  the  tent  builders,  reducing 
their  population  considerably. 

Since  the  tent  is  their  protection 
against  weather  and  enemies,  the  cat- 
erpillars take  good  care  of  it.  If  it  is 
damaged  or  torn,  they  immediately 
start  repair  work,  spinning  the  silken 
thread  that  was  used  in  its  construc- 
tion. In  a  few  hours  even  a  large  hole 
can  be  mended. 

About  a  month  after  hatching,  the 
caterpillar  is  full  grown.  It  is  a  soft- 
bodied  larva  about  two  inches  long 
with  biting  mandibles,  three  pairs  of 
thoracic  legs,  and  five  pairs  of  abdomi- 
nal prolegs,  which  carry  complete  cir- 
cles of  hooklets. 

It  has  a  black  skin  with  white 
stripes  along  its  back.  Blue  and  yel- 
low spots  of  regular  design,  and  sy- 
metrical  order  along  its  skin,  make  it 
quite  handsome  in  design.  It  has  tufts 


Figure  #5 


of    golden    yellow    hairs    at    intervals 
along  its  body. 

When  it  has  reached  its  full  size, 
it  leaves  the  nest  and  crawls  along  the 
ground,  fences,  or  buildings  hunting 
for  a  protected  place  to  construct  a 
cocoon. 

The  silk  of  which  this  cocoon  is 
made  is  white,  but  a  yellowish  dust 
is  scattered  through  it  which  gives  it 
a  dirty,  dusty  look.  (Figure  6-A)  If 
you  should  examine  the  interior  of  the 
cocoon  you  would  see  that  the  cater- 
pillar had  turned  into  a  pupa.  ( Figure 
6-B)  Within  the  brown  protective 
case  the  body  contents  rearrange 
themselves  to  form  all  the  parts  of  a 
perfect  moth.  When  the  moth  is  ready 
to  emerge,  the  front  of  the  pupa  is 
broken  and  the  moth  forces  its  way 
out. 

When  the  moth  comes  out  of  the 
cocoon  its  wings  are  like  short,  thick 
pads.  Blood  is  pumped  into  the  veins 
and  wings  slowly  expand  until  they 
reach  full  size.  The  moth  then  rests 
until  the  wings  and  skeleton  harden. 

The    full    grown    moth    is    reddish 
brown  and  has  four  wings. 
(Figure  6-C) 

The  adults  mate  upon  emergence. 
When  the  female  lays  her  mass  of 
eggs  the  cycle  is  complete  and  a  new 
generation  starts  that  will  hatch  in  the 
following  spring. 

Economic  Aspect 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the 
tent  caterpillar  is  able  to  eat  120 
leaves.  To  many  people  the  damage 
the  caterpillar  does  is  less  important 
than  the  fact  that  they  can  make  a 
nice  tree  look  ugly  usually  near  their 
homes.  Although  the  damage  done  by 
eating  isn't  usually  thought  of  as  being 
too  extensive,  it  can  be  destructive. 
First,  it  will  stunt  the  growth  of  the 
tree;  secondly,  it  can  destroy  the  tree. 
To  destroy  the  tree,  the  tent  cater- 
pillar would  have  to  emerge  from  the 
egg  just  at  the  time  when  the  buds 
are  starting  to  open.  It  would  then 
eat  them.  If  the  tree  was  a  young  one, 
and  buds  were  all  eaten,  the  chances 
of  the  tree's  survival  would  be  very 
slim.  These  trees  can  be  seen  along 
road  sides  in  the  spring.  Still  other 
trees,  which  are  larger,  and  also  in- 
fested, may  appear  to  be  dead.  But 
these  trees  will  usually  recover  with 
time,  and  the  only  permanent  damage 


Figure 


that  will  have  been  done  will  be  the 
stunting. 

The  people  who  think  the  caterpil- 
lars do  harm  by  marring  the  beauty 
of  the  country-side  do  have  a  strong 
point.  However,  they  probably  aren't 
losing  any  money  due  to  their  damage. 
Large  cherry  and  apple  growers  often 
suffer  heavy  losses  due  to  the  tent 
caterpillar. 

Methods  of  Control 

The  most  economical  way  of  con- 
trolling the  tent  caterpillar  is  the  "nat- 
ural control"  way.  The  winter  has  the 
strongest  power  to  destroy  the  largest 
number  of  them.  As  an  example  of 
this:  there  might  be  an  exceptionally 
warm  spring,  which  would  cause  the 
tent  caterpillars  to  hatch  out  early;  a 
frost  or  freezing  weather  might  fol- 
low the  warm  weather,  causing  the 
tent  caterpillars  to  freeze. 

Other  insects  are  also  responsible 
for  their  death.  The  Fiery  Hunter  has 
already  been  discussed.  Another  yjred- 
ator  insect  is  the  Itoplectis  conquisitor. 
It  is  in  the  Braconidae  family  and 
looks  like  an  odd  mosquito.  Itoplectis 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  tent  caterpillar's 
cocoon  on  the  pupa.  The  parisites  then 
hatch  and  feed  on  the  caterpillar. 
Birds  also  provide  a  means  of  natural 
control. 

Other  methods  of  control  have  been 
adopted  because  the  natural  control 
method  doesn't  always  kill  enough  cat- 
erpillars. A  calyx  spray  is  often  used 
on  apple  trees.  This  spray  is  obtained 
from  the  Lilaceae  or  Lily  family. 
Lead  arsenate  or  DDT  sprays  are 
used  on  the  cherry  tree.  The  stage  at 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


JUST  ANOTHER   DAY   (Continued) 

A  smattering  of  students,  in  vary- 
ing degrees  of  educational  maturity, 
graced  the  aisle,  with  their  cumber- 
some piles  of  books  clutched  under 
one  arm,  the  other  arm  wrapped  se- 
curely, though  rather  haphazardly, 
around  a  pole  for  support. 

Towards  the  rear  of  the  crowd,  a 
Fifth  Ave.  model  sat,  set  apart  be  her 
heavy  make-up  and  stylish  suit;  two 
seats  from  here,  an  unkempt  figure 
snored  loudly  as  he  slept  off  the  pre- 
vious night's  expedition. 

At  each  stop,  the  doors  on  either 
side  of  the  car  would  slide  open,  and 
a  few  individuals  would  half  walk  and 
be  half  forced  out  of  the  car.  But,  at 
each  station,  it  seemed  as  though  more 
passengers  embarked  than  got  off,  yet, 
within  the  car,  the  crowd  assimilated 
this  added  bulk  without  visible  effect. 

As  the  subway  neared  central  Man- 
hattan, the  situation  reversed,  and  the 
crowd  within  the  car  thinned. 

The  model  got  off  at  Fifth  Ave., 
along  with  most  of  the  grey  flannels. 
Most  of  the  workers  remained  to  dis- 
embark nearer  to  the  East  River, 
where  their  factories  lay  sandwiched 
between  the  river  and  the  parkway. 
The  derelict  slept  through  it  all;  he'd 
slept  through  two  round  trips  already 
that  morning. 

Only  one  passenger  replaced  the 
dozen  or  so  that  left  the  train  at  Fifth 
Ave.  A  businessman,  judging  by  his 
dress;  he  carried  nothing  except  the 
Daily  News  he'd  picked  up  at  the 
station. 

He  barely  seemed  to  get  into  the 
car  before  the  doors  slid  shut  and  the 
train  lurched  forward.  By  the  next 
stop,  he'd  made  his  way  to  a  relatively 
uncrowded  corner  with  the  forceful 
skill  of  an  expert.  Bracing  himself 
against  the  rocking  motion  of  the  car, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  news- 
paper. 

The  cover  bore  a  typically  flashy 
headline  concerning  the  international 
crisis.  Below  it  was  a  picture  of  the 
Soviet  Premier,  his  face  bearing  the 
scowling  expression  so  common  to 
news  coverages  of  his  personage;  his 
fist  was  raised  in  defiance  of  some  un- 
seen enemy. 

The  commuter  turned  the  page.  The 
second  page  revealed  several  equally 
gaudy  headlines  and  by-lines:  A  mur- 
der in  Harlem,  a  gambling  raid,  police- 


department  shakeup,  a  statement  by 
England's  foreign  minister  from  the 
French  capital,  and  the  cover  story. 
Set  apart  in  a  corner  of  the  page,  a 
box  of  bold  type  announced  some 
prominent  event  of  the  day.  He  looked 
at  it,  not  really  reading  it,  and  turned 
to  the  third  page.  It  proved  to  be  un- 
interesting to  our  passenger,  so  he 
closed  the  paper  and  flipped  it  over 
to  the  sports  section:  The  Yanks  have 
won— Turley  in  relief  in  the  fourth. 

The  train  lurched  to  a  halt,  he  tuck- 
ed the  paper  under  his  arm,  and  again 
with  the  sure  swiftness  born  of  ex- 
perience, made  his  way  to  and  through 
the  open  doors. 

He  glanced  at  the  station's  clock: 
8:47.  A  minute  late:  he  set  his  pace 
accordingly.  Through  the  steel  turn- 
stiles and  up  the  stairs  he  walked  at 
a  steady  pace.  The  yellow,  artificial 
light  of  the  subway  gave  way  to  the 
clear  brightness  of  a  new  day.  The 
sky  was  a  clear,  deep  blue;  cloudless, 
except  for  a  few  vapor  trails;  probably 
those  Marines  out  of  Floyd  Bennet. 

He  turned  right  and  looked  out 
ahead  of  him.  The  crowd  had  dissi- 
pated at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and, 
towards  the  river,  lay  three  blocks  of 
relatively  inactive  roadway.  Two 
blocks  ahead,  the  street  passed  under 
the  elevated  parkway.  The  only  sign 
of  newness  in  sight— a  far  cry  from  the 
gleaming  steel  and  glass  towers  in  the 
center  of  the  city.  Just  the  other  side 
of  the  parkway,  a  large,  sooted  brick 
building  cut  the  street  to  an  abrupt 
end.  In  faded  yellow  letters  above  the 
windows  facing  the  street,  a  sign  read, 
"Kinney  Corrogated  Cardboard"— he 
was  walking  toward  that  sign  and  an- 
other day's  work. 

The  light  turned  red  at  the  sec- 
ond block,  but  he  kept  on  walking. 
The  blare  of  a  car  horn  brought  him 
scurrying  back  to  the  curb.  The  car 
wisked  by,  but  the  horn's  noise  am- 
plified, instead  of  fading. 

Then  he  remembered  —  that  an- 
nouncement in  the  paper.  The  air  raid 
sirens  would  be  tested  at  10  o'clock. 
He  looked  at  his  watch:  8:53— they  re 
early. 

High  up  in  the  brilliant  sky  the  va- 
por trails  creeped  over  the  city.  Then, 
as  he  watched,  one  of  the  silver  pin 
points  preceeding  the  vapor  trails 
erupted  in  a  billow  of  orange  smoke, 
with  spirals  of  smoke  twisting  from  it. 


A  white  dot  apeared  beneath  one  of 
the  vapor  trails;  almost  simultaneous- 
ly, another  eruption.  Now  patches  of 
smoke  were  appearing  in  and  around 
the  vapor  trails.  He  watched  the  white 
dot  as  it  fell  and  grew  larger.  Strain- 
ing to  see  what  it  was,  he  squinted  and 
shaded  his  eyes  against  the  sun.  It 
looked  almost  like  a  parachute.  A 
blinding  flash— he  blinked  but  all  he 
could  see  was  torturous  white.  He 
reeled  and  fell  into  the  gutter— the 
city  around  him  vaporized. 

CAMPAIGN   SERIES   (Continued) 

Foreign  Aid  —  are  we  offering  the 
member  nations  of  the  Free  World  a 
chance  to  insure  the  rights  of  men,  or 
are  we  offering  them  a  bribe  to  en- 
force American  Democracy?  Each  na- 
tion has  its  own  needs,  born  of  the 
history  and  customs  of  its  people.  Are 
we  giving  them  a  chance  to  maintain 
their  coveted  ways  of  life,  or  are  we 
trying  to  force  our  own  way  of  life 
down  their  parched  throats? 

Agriculture  —  the  economy  of  the 
world  is  based  on  the  food  its  people 
eat.  Can  we  afford  not  to  afford  to  give 
our  farmers  every  available  support? 

Defense— can  we  maintain  an  ade- 
quate defense  system  to  protect  the 
rights  of  all  freedom  loving  peopels 
without  imposing  our  military  on  the 
rights  of  men?  Can  we  afford  not  to 
approach  this  danger  in  warding  off 
the  worse  possibility  of  Soviet  domina- 
tion? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions. 
The  two  parties  have  different  meth- 
ods of  approaching  them.  We  cannot 
hope  to  solve  all  these  problems,  for 
they  change  with  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  times.  But  we  must  make  every 
effort  to  nullify  these  effects  as  much 
as  we  can,  in  the  interest  of  freedom 
and  human  integrity. 

It  is  not  enough  to  read  reports  and 
editorials  in  newspapers  nor  to  listen 
to  politicians  and  friends,  for  most  all 
of  these  views  are  partisan.  We  must 
gather  all  of  the  information  available, 
weigh  it  thoughtfully  in  our  minds, 
and  decide  without  prejudice.  This 
is  the  duty  of  the  American  voter.  On 
our  decisions  rest  not  the  maintenance 
or  destruction  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  the  moral  integrity  and 
dignity  of  all  humanity. 
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CATERPILLAR  (Continued) 
which  these  sprays  are  most  effective 
is  just  as  the  caterpillar  egg  is  hatch- 
ing. As  soon  as  the  caterpillar  starts  to 
eat  it  will  inevitably  be  killed,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  spray  is  on  the  leaves 
while  they  are  being  eaten. 
By  John  Hamilton 

STUDENT  TO   STUDENT  RELATIONS 

(Continued) 

Having  already  had  the  course,  the 
tutor  can  guide  the  student  over  the 
rough  spots  which  he,  the  tutor,  has 
already  experienced.  It  is  commonly 
accepted  that,  on  certain  points  in  any 
subject,  a  teacher  cannot  communi- 
cate with  the  student.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  a  student  tutor  to  break 
through  this  barrier. 

The  most  important  item  in  the  suc- 
cess of  any  organization  is  its  mem- 
bership. The  general  rule  of  the  so- 
ciety is  to  invite  the  top  scholastic 
students  in  each  class  to  join  the  or- 
ganization. It  is  preferable  to  pick 
the  membership  from  the  Junior  arid 
Senior  Classes;  for  these  students  will 
be  able  to  tutor  a  greater  range  of 
subjects.  Over  50%  of  the  students 
invited  to  become  members  of  the 
student  tutor  society  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  have  accepted  the 
challenge. 

This  fine  record  has  been  achieved 
primarily  through  two  reasons.  The 
first  being,  that  it  provides  a  worth- 
while extracurricular  activity  for  the 
serious  minded  student;  the  second, 
that  many  students  are  interested  in 
the  possibility  of  embarking  upon  a 
teaching  career. 

The  student  tutor  society  organiza- 
tion originated  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  Pennsylvania  Univer- 
sity, with  20  student  tutors,  who  as- 
sisted 40  individuals.  This  school  has 
an  enrollment  of  approximately  1,000 
students.  The  society  has  expanded, 
until  it  now  includes  all  of  the  under- 
graduate schools,  with  a  combined 
student  body  of  5,000.  There  are  now 
140  student  tutors.  Last  year  they  as- 
sisted over  700  students;  86$  of  these 
passed  the  tutored  courses. 

It  is  therefore,  quite  possible  that 
the  formation  of  a  student  tutor  so- 
ciety at  the  Delaware  Valley  College 
of  Science  and  Agriculture  would 
flourish.  Furthermore,  the  amount  of 
effort   needed   to   establish   a   society 


here   would    be    negligible,    and    the 
benefits  incalculable. 

The  Science  Society  is  planning  to 
embark  on  such  a  program.  It  hopes 
that,  given  adequate  support,  it  will 
be  successful,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
student  body.  By  Herb  Johns 

MOVIE    REVIEW 

"Ocean's  11" 

Frank  Sinatra,  playing  the  part  of 
Danny  Ocean,  leads  a  cast  of  eleven 
stars  through  a  frequently  funny  sa- 
tire on  mass  robbery. 

The  story  opens  with  Sinatra  as- 
sembling his  eleven  war  buddies  for 
an  important  assignment  which,  un- 
known to  them,  involves  robbing  five 
Las  Vegas  night  clubs. 

Upon  agreeing  to  proceed  with  the 
plan,   which  is   to  take  place   at  the 


stroke  of  midnight  on  New  Year's 
Eve,  they  practice  their  assigned  jobs 
until  they  are  proficient  enough  to  do 
them  in  twenty  minutes. 

The  robbery  goes  perfectly,  except 
for  the  fact  that  one  of  them  has  a 
heart  attack  in  the  middle  of  the 
street. 

This  gives  them  the  idea  to  hide  the 
money  in  his  "Pine  Box"  until  things 
have  cooled  and  they  can  retrieve  it 
with  a  little  digging. 

That  night,  they  hide  the  five  mil- 
lion in  the  casket  and  attend  the  fun- 
eral with  smiles  on  their  faces  and 
sighs  of  relief. 

Afterwards,  they  all  agreed  that 
this  would  have  been  a  perfect  rob- 
bery if  the  body,  with  its  contents, 
had  not  been  cremated. 

—Bob  Somervelle 


"Looking  for  the  Best 
Haircut  in  Town?" 

Newly  Opened 
Nichol's 

BARBER  SHOP 

DOYLESTOWN  SHOPPING  CENTER 

"Now  you  can  get 

that  extra  good 

Haircut" 
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CROSSWORD    PUZZLE 

Across: 
2.    King  (Fr.) 
4.    Nile  R.  dam. 

11.  Ora,  Hort.  Need. 
9.    Enzyme  (suffix) 

12.  To  (Fr.) 

13.  High  in  music 
14. of  order 

16.  See  14  across  (ABB. 

17.  Branches 

19.  Arab  or  Israeli 

21.  Faux  pas 

22.  Showing  love 

23.  Seine 

26.  Pronoun 

27.  New  England  State  ( ABB. ) 

29.  Precipitation 

30.  Hill  makers 

32.  Germans  say  "es" 
34.    Lair 

36.  Wasteland 

39.    Used  by  pitchers  &  batters 

41.  Harden 

42.  Adroit 

44.  Born 

45.  Orn.  Hort.  Need. 

47.  Southern  state 

48.  Exists 

49.  Fitted  with  shoes 

50.  Antlered  animal 

51.  Mails 

52.  Conclusion 

Down: 

1.  Swedish  car 

2.  Election  data 

3.  Where  most  models  appear 
(2  wds.) 

4.  Bee  (Pref.) 

5.  Horse 

6.  -  -  bridge  (3  wds.) 

7.  Preposition 

8.  Fusing  at  the  lowest  possible 
temperature 

10.    Wild  plum 
12.    Caper 

15.  Organization  of  states 
rights   (ABB.) 

16.  "The  Snake " 

18.    Hand  bomb 

20.  "The  hostess  with  the " 

28.  Famous  ship 

31.  Used  the  sense  of  smell 

33.  Melodies 

37.  Direction  (ABB.) 

39.  Operated 

40.  Void 

43.    Limnology  subject 
46.    Newspaper  mainstays 
49.    Consequently 


ELY'S  CLOTHIERS 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

Outfitters  for  the 
College  Man 

"The  Best 
at 
Its  Best" 

ED'S  DINER 

Franklin  and  State  Streets 
DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

Kershner's  Pharmacy 

JOSEPH    H.    KERSHNER,    Ph.G. 
Fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Apothecaries 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 
Phone:  Fl  8-4666 

STAN    BOWERS 

CLOTHIER  and  FURNISHERS 

19  N.  Main  Street,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

TUXEDO   RENTALS 

Hours  9  to  5:30        Open  Fridays  until  9:00 

RAINBOW    LOUNGE 

Shewell  and  Doyle  St. 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

"WHERE   THE   GANG  MEETS" 

BILL'S   SHELL   SERVICE 

Route  202 

NEAR   THE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Doylestown            Fl  8-9394 
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THE    GLEANER 


